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SOME FEATURES OP STYLE IN EARLY FRENCH 
NARRATIVE POETRY (1150-70) 

II. DIRECT REPETITION OF WORDS, PHRASES, AND LINES 

The parallelism which shows itself in the transposition of the 
repeated passage from one couplet (or laisse) to another, with 
change of rhyme, is much the more interesting form of repetition 
in mediaeval French literature. But it is by far the less frequent. 
The period of its vigorous life was short, and even during this 
brief existence its popularity was constantly menaced by its older 
rival — direct repetition in the same or in consecutive couplets 
without regard to the rhyme. Direct repetition is at its best 
when expressed by single words or short phrases, as the hemistich 
of an octosyllabic line. It is less effective, and less usual, when it 
covers the whole line. 

The ultimate origin of direct repetition is clear. A natural 
desire for emphasis produces it. It probably appears with the 
first literary productions of a people. It survives all other forms 
of linguistic art. There is therefore no occasion to wonder at its 
prevalence in French poetry during the sixth and seventh decades 
of the twelfth century. The example set by the older lyric and 
epic, or by contemporaneous Latin literature, especially where 
the style of the latter was inspired by models found in the 
Scriptures, would only go to strengthen a tendency which was 
inherent and spontaneous. We may also assume that at this par- 
ticular period the dialectics of the Schoolmen, with which writers 
like Wace were thoroughly familiar, did not fail to influence the 
expression of thought in the vernacular in the direction of alert- 
ness and clearness. At all events, the variety of the forms of direct 
repetition, which is noticeable in the narrative poets of this first 
Renaissance, could be plausibly attributed to more than one source. 

Direct repetitions of less than a line in length begin with the 
earliest Romance verse, with the Provencal Boethius and Passion 
du Christ, with the French Ste. Eulalie and Vie de St. Le~ger. 
The first words of the first laisse in Boethius are repeated by the 
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2 F. M. Warben 

first words of the second laisse. 1 Also single words are repeated 
in consecutive lines: 

Lai o solien las altras leisjut jar, 
Lai veng lo reis sa felnia menar. 
Lai fo Boecis e foren i soi par. (61-63) 

Phrases are repeated in successive or alternate lines: 

Zo signifiga la vita qui en ter'es. 

Zo signifiga de eel la dreita lei. (206, 208) 

Contra felnia sunt fait de gran bontat, 

Contra perjtiri de bona feeltat, 

Contr' avaricia sun fait de largetat, etc. (218 ff.) 

Perhaps a larger number of instances of direct repetition are 
to be found in the Passion du Christ. 2 

The earliest French poem, Ste. Eulalie, 3 reveals the same 
tendency, a tendency in which its Latin original does not share: 

Voldrent la veintre li deo inimi. 
Voldrent la faire diaule servir. (3, 47) 
Ne por or, ned argent, ne paramenz, 
Por manatee regiel ne preiement. (7, 8) 

The Vie de St. L&ger presents some instances of transposed 
parallelism, as we have seen in our previous article. We may 
therefore expect to find in it the less artistic forms of direct repe- 
tition. Words are repeated in successive hemistichs of the same 

line: 

CieP ira grand et ciel corropt (105) 

• See P. Meyer, Becueil d'anciens textes, p. 23. Pio Rajna in his Origini dell 'Epopea 
Francese attributes the repetitions in Boethius to the direct influence of the French epic 
(Origini, pp. 490-93). We do not understand this statement to exclude other influences than 
the national epic, particularly in such passages as we quote above (cf. 11. 218-29). The only 
instance where we note the repetition of an entire line, 

Tuit a plorar repairen mei talant. 

Tuit mei talant repairen a plorar. (80, 91) 

involves a change of rhyme and might be cited as an example of transposed repetition. The 
transposed line (80) in this case, however, involves a break with the usual syntactical order 
of the Romance phrase, which is represented by 1. 91. It might be questioned whether the 
author in his effort to make his rhyme had not been guided in this instance by Latin models. 
Besides, the effect is more that of a refrain, since the line comes at the end of successive 
laisses. 

2 See Foerster und Eoachwitz, Altfranz6sisch.es Vbungsbuch, 11. 7, 8; 22, 23; 330, 331, 334, 
335; 435, 436; 491, 494. Cf. J. Vising, " Les Debuts du style f rancais," Becueil de mimoire* 
philologiques presents a M. Gaston Paris, pp. 184, 185. 

8 Foerster und Koschwitz, op. cit. 
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Features of Style in Early French Poetry 3 

and hemistichs and phrases are repeated in alternate or consecu- 
tive lines: 

Cio li preia, laissas lo toth. 

Cio li preia, paias ab lui. (106, 108 [cf. 110, 112; 203, 204]) 

We have already noticed the apparent unwillingness of the 
author of St. Alexis to employ the forms of transposed repetition. 
But he quite atones for this neglect by the variety and frequency 
of his direct repetitions. The first hemistich of the poem recurs 
at 1. 8, the first hemistich of 1. 117 at 11. 120 and 121, the first 
hemistich of 1. 235 at 11. 238 and 260, and so on. Single words 
are repeated in successive lines or hemistichs: 

Tantes dolors at por tei enduredes, 

E tantes fains e tantes seiz passedes, 

E tantes lairmes por letuencorsploredes! (397-99[cf. 471-73]) 

O bele boche, bels vis, bele faiture, (481) 

Que valt cist criz, cist duels ne ceste noise? (502) etc. 

In the first epic poems extant, Roland, Pelerinage de Charle- 
magne, Gormund et Isembard, the number and kinds of direct 
repetitions, whether of single words, phrases, or lines, are con- 
siderably increased. Repetitions of words, as tant in Roland 
(525-27, 553-55, 1399-1401, etc.), cil or cist in Roland (1452, 
1453; 1612, 1613; 1810, 1811; 3307-9; 3482-86), ne in Roland 
(2134-36; 2399-2401) and the like; quantin Pelerinage (15-17), 
and les in Pelerinage (105, 106) ; of short phrases, as e pur in 
Roland (2211, 2212), e la in Roland (3224-30), veez cum in 
Pelerinage (448, 449) ; of hemistichs in consecutive lines [Roland, 
1988, 1989; 2322-24; 2854, 2855), or after an interval (Roland, 
1889, 1902; 2909, 2916; Pelerinage, 371, 377, 382; 601, 628; 650, 
653, 665 ; 734, 737 ; 768, 777, etc. ; Gormund et Isembard, 41, 65 ; 
69, 78, etc. ) ; and of entire lines (Roland, passim; Pelerinage, 241, 
249; 270, 338; 383, 443; 466, 563, 590; Gormund et Isembard, 
492, 498 ; 563, 565), all would tend to prove that direct parallelism 
had become a component part of poetic art before the beginning 
of the twelfth century. 

The few remains of the didactic writers of this period tell the 
same story. Philippe de Thaun uses direct repetition whenever 
convenient. So does the author of St. Brandan, who even takes 
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4 F. M. Warren 

a step in advance, and by repeating a substantive in successive 
hemistichs gives us a foretaste of the effect this kind of parallelism 
is to produce with the poets of the mediaeval Romantic School, 
younger than he by a generation: 

Peril devant, peril desus, 

Peril detriers, peril dejus. (1234, 1235) 

The gap in vernacular literature between Philippe de Thaun 
and the author of St. Brandan on the one hand, and Gaimar and 
Wace on the other, is not so serious to bridge over, when we 
recall that these last-named pioneers of the literary revival which 
followed the Crusade of 1147 were, like the elder poets, nurtured 
in the schools of Normandy and England, and received their first 
literary impressions from the court of Henry I. We might 
therefore expect them to hand down the literary traditions of the 
twenties. And the younger poets, contemporary with Graimar 
and Wace, with few exceptions, perhaps none, were also clerks, 
brought up in monastic foundations and trained in the learning 
of the day. Consequently the literature of the period from 1150 
to 1170, the output of the first Romantic School, should preserve 
the general features which had distinguished French literature 
under Henry I. The educational environment of the poets of 
this second generation had practically remained the environment 
of the author of Roland and Philippe de Thaun. It would there- 
fore be logical that the conceptions of style which obtained with 
these authors should be reaffirmed in the works of Wace, Thomas, 
or even Chretien de Troies. New influences had indeed entered, 
to modify and enlarge. But whether Eastern or Provencal in 
origin, these new influences had been quickly assimilated, had 
been grafted on the indigenous tree. Better fruit might be the 
result, but its flavor would still smack strongly of the native soil. 
So with direct repetition. It continued as it began, in many par- 
ticulars. Indeed, the recent rise of scholasticism had only intensi- 
fied the inherent desire for emphatic reiterated statement. The 
debates of the schools over the meanings of words and their 
striving for accurate definitions could not fail to react on the 
expression of the vernacular poets who had been educated in 
them. Wace, for instance, shows a decided liking for subtle dis- 
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Features of Style in Early French Poetry 5 

tinctions and for plays on words. This liking must have been 
given him by his education. And Thomas, the author of Tristan, 
reveals such fondness for what might be called pseudo-psychology, 
that we are almost forced to attribute its origin to his familiarity 
with those analyses of. ideas which claimed so large a share of the 
attention of the dialecticians. 

But with the poe.s of the fifties direct parallelism is expressed 
in phrases which mark a considerable advance in literary art. As 
we have said, the citation made above from St. Brandon foretells 
the manner of the later generation, more rhetorical and declama- 
tory, but also more poetical. You do not find Gaimar remaining 
satisfied with a simple repetition of connectives or adverbs, as 
pur quei (256-58) or u (1035, 1036). He tries the repetition of 
synonyms in successive hemistichs and lines: 

E lur herneis, e lur avers, 

E lur tresors, e lur maners. (1003, 1004) 

But it is Wace particularly who exercises his talents in order 
to enlarge the possibilities of direct repetition — direct repetition 
constitutes his main contribution to literary style — and his 
improvements are of so striking a nature that they may be said 
to have founded a school of expression. During the next decade 
and longer the leading poets look back to Wace's Brut as a 
classic. From it they get a more lively form of repetition in the 
case of single words: 

Or tost, or tost, montez, montez, 

Poignez, poignez, corez, corez. (12174, 12175) 

Qa dui, ca troi, ca cinq, ca sis, 

Qa. set, ca huit, ca nuef, ca dis. (12184, 12185) 

They also find in it an emphatic combination of synonyms and 
words describing objects that are alike: 

Pran mes cites, pran mes manoirs, 

Pran mes tresors, pran mes avoirs. (6733, 6734 ' [cf. 10879-94]) 

Wace occasionally employs direct repetition for the purpose of 
contrasting words of opposite meaning, the antithetical phrase 
which became such a favorite of French composition, and which 

!But see the citation from Gaimar above, which may have been a model for Wace in 
his turn. 
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appears at an early hour in French literary history. First among 
his nation he describes the effects of love. 

Ne puis aler, ne puis venir, 

Ne puis villier, ne puis dormir, 

Ne puis lever, ne puis colchier, 

Ne puis boire, ne puis mangier. (Brut, 8887-90) 

Or again he puts endearing epithets together in a way that fore- 
shadows lyric passages in later romantic poems: 

Lasse! caitive, ma dolcor, 

Ma joie, mon decluit, m'amour 

A li gaians a honte ocise. (Op. cit., 11796-98) 

The influence of the Schoolmen's dialectics is traceable in the 
Brut, whether applied to the analysis of abstract conceptions: 

Oisdive met home en perece, 
Oisdive amenuise proece, 
Oisdive esmuet les leceries, 
Les jureces et drueries, (11021-24) 

or revealed in the desire to make plays on words, the false dis- 
tinctions of argument and debate: 

Mult me desdaigne, en mervillant, 

Et me mervel, en desdegnant, (10923, 10924) 

Mult me desdaing, mult me mervel. (10927) 

Thus the direct form of repetition, which produces the sensa- 
tion of alertness, exactness, vividness under the pen of a good 
writer, may also develop, under the guidance of scholastic training, 
the qualities of refinement and distinction of thought which we 
qualify as pr6cieux, when we encounter them in more recent 
literature. These qualities we have come to recognize as insepa- 
rable attributes of the French mind; but we are none the less 
indebted to Wace and his clerical education for their first success- 
ful exposition as features of literary style. It is quite likely that 
the Brut owed its reputation among subsequent authors to these 
characteristics. They regarded its phrases as standards of ex- 
pression. They continued, for sometime, to imitate and adapt its 
periods. A few, indeed, tried to undermine its authority, but the 
larger number upheld its sway. 

Did the author of Thibes, antagonistic as he is to Wace in 
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Featuees of Style in Early French Poetry 7 

many respects, and particularly in this matter of parallelism, 
weaken at times and fail to guard his independence against the 
encroachments of Wace's style ? Such would seem to be the case, 
because direct repetition of words and phrases are not wholly 
lacking in his great romance, though it does not occur so fre- 
quently as in the Brut, nor is it by any means so prominent. For 
instance, repetitions of individual words are quite restricted in 
Th&bes: 

Por mon seignor ai jo mout fait, 

Maintes peines et maint mal trait, 

Et receu maintes colees. (3733-35) 

Le rei guardent quant il conseille 

Et quant il dort et quant il veille. (4067, 4068) 

Even more limited is the reiteration of phrases. There is 
one antithetical passage which recalls the manner of the Brut: 

Nus nel viee, nus ne l'otreie, 

Ne nus nel tout, ne nus nel done, (2810, 2811) 

and in the following lines the poet is evidently conscious of the 
repetition of both word and hemistich: 

Par le tornei ensemble vont, 

En la grant presse ensemble sont; 

II et li reis ensemble poignent, 

II et li reis ensemble joignent. (6933-36) 

Al cors escorre grant gent meine, 

Al cors tolir meine grant torbe; 

Ypomedon le li destorbe; 

Ypomedon le li defent. (6946-49) ' 

Ne lor toudront, se nes ocient ; 

Ne lor toudront, go cuit, mais hue. (6964, 6965) 

Yet if we take all such passages together, and add to direct repe- 
tition within the couplet (the usual form in the Brut) direct 
repetition in consecutive lines of different couplets (the case of 
the last two citations from Th&bes), we find that the total number 
in Thebes is inconsiderable. The repetitions in Thebes are also 
less striking, less varied, and less original than in the Brut. The 

1 This particular passage recalls the forms of transposed parallelism. In the second 
line the rhyme word is transposed. In the last the rhyme word is replaced by a synonym. 
The combination of the four lines, however, would seem to be due to the poet's wish to 
repeat the first hemistich, rather than to any notion of varying the rhyme. 
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8 F. M. Warren 

author had no interest in them. He expended his strength on 
perfecting his conception of transposed repetition. Direct repeti- 
tion may have seemed to him commonplace, simple. He was 
attracted by the more difficult manner, which required skill to 
harmonize the demands of syntax with the necessities of versi- 
fication. 

If this conclusion is a correct one, it is surprising that Jilne'as, 1 
later than Thdbes, but very like it in content and spirit, should 
reject the more artistic parallelism of its romantic forerunner and 
follow the simple forms which the Brut had made popular. For 
En&as contains quite as many and quite as extended repetitions 
of single words as Wace's chronicle; namely, grant (l£n6as, 11. 
51, 52), molt (11. 331-34), porquei (11. 1984-1990). Eeiterated 
phrases also occur frequently, whether within the same couplet 
or, like Thdbes, in consecutive lines of different couplets: 

Entre ses braz tot nu tenir; 

Entre ses braz le cuide estreindre. (1238, 1239) 

Et li altre de busche atraire, 

Et li altre vont por les mors. (6078, 6079) 

MlnSas also offers analyses of ideas, quite in Wace's manner, 
as is shown by the following definition of love's attributes: 

Amors molt fait ome hardi, 
Amors molt tost l'a enaspri. 
Amors, molt dones vassalages ! 
Amors, molt faiz creistre barnages! 
Amors, molt es de grant efforz! 
Amors, molt es reides et forz! (9061-66) 

The repetitions in iZne'as offer a redundancy of words which 
would classify them with the repetitions in the Brut. This clas- 
sification seems all the more noticeable when we take into account 
the advantage which the author of jtfne'as might have gained by 
following the transposed parallelism of Thdbes as opportunity 
offered, an advantage he appears to have deliberately refused ; for 
when he wished to repeat the idea of a hemistich or line, instead 
of using the mannerism of Thebes, with which he must have been 
acquainted, he chose a much less effective form: 

1 Edited by J. Salverda de Grave, Bibliotheca Normannica, Band IV. 
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Cartage virent, la cit6, 

Dont Dido tint la dignity. 

Dame Dido tint le'pals, (375-77) 

Ja nus oem armez n'i venist, 

Que la pierre a sei nel traisist : 

Tant n'i venissent o halbers, 

Ne fussent lu6s al mur aers. (437-40) 

Ja de toz eels n'issist uns fors, 

Ne fust detrenchiez et ocis, 

Ja uns seuls d'els nen issist vis; (936-38) 

Molt a dur cuer kil tochera, 

Kil vuelt ocire onkes n'ama; 

Onkes de buene amor n'ot cure 

Ki tochera tel criature; (5231-34) 

A comparison with like parellelistic passages in Thebes discloses 
at once the artistic inferiority of l£ne~as. 

The date of lilnSas has not been determined, but in the matter 
of versification it seems to be older than Grautier d' Arras' first 
poem, Oracle, which was probably begun by 1165. In Oracle 
Gautier employs transposed parallelism, as we have seen. He 
also uses various kinds of direct repetition, thereby confessing to 
eclecticism, and also to lack of originality when placed beside his 
models of the Brut and Th&bes. Simple repetitions of words are 
frequent in Oracle, as quanque (698-700) quoique (4662, 4663), 
or voiz (5692-94). Of a higher grade is this repetition of bel: 

Bel sont si crin, bel sont si ueil, 

Bele bouche a, bel nes, bel vis, 

Bel est trestout, cou m'est avis. (2603-5) 

Phrases are often repeated in Miracle, as ne plus tost (3805, 
3806), Huns. . . . li dui (4918-21 ),et maint (5433-36), while the 
simple form of lyric parallelism is recalled by the repetition of 
lines in successive couplets: 

Pour cou me dueil qu'il ne s'en dueut : 

Pour cou me dueil que il nel set. (3923, 3924) 

Lines are also repeated on the same rhyme, but with a new 
rhyme word: 

Tant maintes foiz i ai al6, 
Tant maintes foiz i ai bale\ 
[E maintes foiz i ai sailli,] (3944-46) 
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or with less exactness: 

Pleurent cousines et cousin, 

Pleurent voisines et voisin. (4022, 4023) 

Repetition of ideas occurs, as in the proverb: 

Car puis que sire a chier sen chien, 

Tuit li autre li vuelent bien: 

Tant que li sire a chier celui, 

Tant le chierist n'i a celui; (1916-19 [cf. 812-15, etc.]) 

In general it may be said that Oracle presents many instances 
of direct repetition and a considerable variety of parallelistic 
forms, but displays an inferior talent in expressing them. 

Gautier's second poem of Hie et Galeron, which was composed 
under auspices quite different from the environment of Eracle, 
reveals a smaller number of parallelistic passages and less variety 
of form. Transposed parallelism disappears entirely. From the 
direct kinds we miss the analysis of ideas. Its repetition of words 
savors strongly of Wace : 

Illes les plaisse, Hies les fiert, 

Hies les destruist et requiert, 

Illes lor perce lor escus, 

Illes les fait tous irascus, 

Illes lor fausse lor haubers, 

Illes les fait chocier en vers. (742-47 [cf. 2723, 2724, etc.]) 

On the other hand, repetitions of phrases which include the 
larger part of the line, or repetitions of lines in the same couplet 
with change of the word at the rhyme seem to be particularly 

favored : 

Lors n' i a mil qui cuer ne coelle, 

Lors n' i a mil qui fiiir voelle. (2683, 2684) 

Con malement il nos bailissent, 

Con malement il nos traissent! (2775, 2776) 

Por coi mesciet il dont as buens ? 

Por coi mesciet il dont as tuens ? (2955, 2956) 

The proper emphasis is attained by repeating the hemistichs 

of a line separately in a new couplet: 

Merci li qiert, merci li rent, 
Tot selonc l'oevre et l'errement. 
Merci li quiert qu'il li dist lait, 
Merci li rent de ce k'a fait. (3253-56) 
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We have called G-autier an eclectic in the matter of style. The 
same term might be applied, perhaps, to his contemporary, Thomas, 
the author of Tristan. Thomas possessed, however, what G-autier 
lacked, originality. His poetic merit is also much greater. His 
originality is shown by the development he gave to the transposed 
parallelism of Th&bes. His poetical talent is proven by the depth 
of feeling he imparted to the sentiment already inherent in many 
of the direct repetitions of the Brut. From the fragments of his 
Tristan which are extant it would seem that he was endowed with 
the gift of infusing even into repetitions of single words a deeper 
meaning than they had before enjoyed. Several passages attest 

this ability: 

Dunt me vint ceste volenti 

E cest desir e cest voleir 

U ceste force u cest poeir 

Que jo vers ceste m'acointai, (600-3) 

Suffert en ad tantes dolurs, 

Tantes peines, tantes pours, 

Tantes anguisses, tanz perilz, 

Tantes mesaises, tanz eissilz. (1863-66) 

In both these citations the repetition is employed to heighten the 
effect produced by a sequence of synonyms. Somewhat the same 
result is also reached in the well-known passage at the end of the 
poem: 

Aveir em poissent grant confort, 

Encuntre change, encuntre tort, 

Encuntre paine, encuntre plur, 

Encuntre tuiz engins d'amur! (3141-44) 

In the citations already made we detect a tendency toward 
alliteration, as well as toward the analysis of sentiment by the use 
of synonyms. Elsewhere we find these tendencies emphasized. 
For a repetition of the same idea with Thomas quite often involves 
the play on words which we noticed in Wace when he became 
analytical. And with this play on words is sometimes combined 
a variation of phrase which, when expressed in consecutive lines, 
reminds us strongly of the manner of transposed parallelism: 

Tant se deit deliter al rei 
Oblier deit l'amur de mei, 
En sun seignur tant deliter 
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Que sun ami deit oblier. 

E! quei li valt ore m'amur 

Emvers le delit sun seignur? (155-60) 

By such reiterations Thomas attained a degree of pre'ciosite' which 
gave his Tristan a fleeting vogue in the more refined courts of 
the time, perhaps in those circles particularly where feminine 
influence was most potent. Furthermore, his subtleness of reasoning 
has persisted beyond his immediate admirers, and through one pas- 
sage at least has found an echo in the verse of a modern romanticist: 

Le nun, la belts la relne 

Nota Tristrans en la meschine: 

Pur le nun prendre ne la volt 

Ne pur belts, ne fust Ysolt. 

Ne fust ele Ysolt apelee, 

Ja Tristrans ne l'oust amee; 

Se la belte Ysolt n'oiist, 

Tristrans amer ne la polist; 

Pur le nun e pur la belts, 

Que Tristrans en li ad trovS, 

Chiet en desir e en voleir 

Que la meschine volt aveir. (273-84) 

Kepetitions like this are quite frequent in Tristan and form its 
predominant characteristic. Yet, as we have seen, the more simple 
manner handed down by the Brut is quite as much in evidence. 
It inspired many of the verses already quoted, and the celebrated 
couplet which was taken over bodily from Tristan by Gottfried 
von Strassburg: 

Isdt ma drue, Is6t m'amie, 

En vus ma mort, en vus ma vie! 1 

Chretien de Troies did not adopt at any time the complete 
form of transposed parallelism so diligently cultivated by the 
author of Thebes. He could hardly bring himself to even two 
transpositions of the final hemistich of a couplet in his first long 
poem of Erec. But there is no lack of the various forms of direct 
repetition in Erec, in lines which recall corresponding passages 

1 See Bedier's Tristan, Vol. I, p. 258, n. 3. Could this phrase have also been in Gace 
Brule's mind when he wrote : 

Qu'en ma dame est et ma mort et ma vie. (Poem VII, 1. 54, of Huet's edition.) 

See also Barbazan-Meon, Fabliaux et Contes, Vol. II, p. 57, 1. 126, and Vol. IV, p. 444, 1. 88. 
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of the Brut. Chretien uses the repetition of single words for the 
purpose of producing lively narration: 

Oil saut, cil tume, cil anchante, 

Li uns conte, li autre chante, 

Li uns siffle, li autre note, 

Cil sert de harpe, cil de rote, 

Cil de gigue, cil de viele, 

Cil flailte, cil chalemele. (2041-46 [cf . 2392-97, 5238-48] ) 

Quite as conclusive of Wace's influence are the following lines, 
where the thought is emphasized by a juxtaposition of synonyms: 

C'est mes deduiz, c'est mes deporz, 

C'est mes solaz, c'est mes conforz, 

C'est mes avoirs, c'est mes tresors. (543-45 [cf. Brut, 6734 above]) 

or these which are more analytical: 

Teus est amors, teus est nature, 

Teus est pitiez de norreture. (1463, 1464) 

Ereo offers also several instances of the repetition of ideas in 
successive verses, but in quite different terms: 

Cil recuevre, si l'a ferue 

A descovert sor la main nue; 

Si la fiert sor la main anverse. (183-85) 

Erec cele part esperone, 

Des esperons au cheval done. (205, 206) 

Mout me poise quant l'an le dit; 

Et por ce m'an poise ancor plus 

Qu'il m'an metent le blasme sus; 

Blasmee an sui, ce poise moi. (2558-61) 

Sanblant an fist, quanqu'ele pot; 

Mes n'an pot pas tel sanblant feire. (6638, 6639) 

These last citations recall the repetitions of ideas which we ob- 
served in ]£n6as and itracle quite as strongly as the first reminded 
us of the Brut. There are not any parallelisms in ^Irec which 
resemble the dialectics of Wace, nor are there plays on words. 

With Chretien's Clig&s we find Wace's influence balanced by 
the more fashionable vogue of Thomas. From the former we can 
still trace the emphatic reiteration of the single word, coupled 
with an enumeration of qualities or synonyms: 
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Ce que ne puet feire hautesce 

Ne corteisie ne savoirs 

Ne jantillesce ne avoirs 

Ne force ne chevalerie 

Ne hardemanz ne seignorie 

Ne biautez ne nule autre chose. (202-7) 

Neant anbrace et neant beise, 

Neant tient et neant acole, 

Neant voit, a neant parole, 

A neant tance, a neant luite. (3360-63) 

Also the repetition of ideas in successive lines by means of 
repetitions of distinctive words or plays on words is well repre- 
sented in this poem of Chretien: 

S' Amors me chastie et manace 

Por moi aprandre et anseignier, 

Doi je mon mestre desdeignier? 

Fos est qui son mestre desdaingne. 

Ce qu' Amors m'aprant et ansaingne, 

Doi je garder et maintenir; (682-87) 

Que de nelui santez me vaingne, 

Se de la ne vient la santez, 

Don venue est l'anfermetez. (870-72) 

Clig6s qui ce ot et escote 

Sist sor Morel, s'ot armeure 

Plus noire que more metire. 

Noire fu s'armeiire tote. (4662-65) 

Si li fait fiancier prison: 

Sagremors prison li fiance. (4692, 4693, etc., etc.) 

On the contrary, the passages which contain analyses of senti- 
ment and reiteration of words — and they recur at every step in 
Cligds (cf. 475-523; 1392-1418, etc., etc.)— are distinctively 
like the manner of Thomas, while the famous play on la mer, 
amer, and Vamer (548-52) has been recently determined by 
Gaston Paris to have been borrowed from a similar tautology in 
Tristan. 1 

Chretien's other poems, inclusive of Guillaume d? Angleterre, 
contain quite as many repetitions of words and phrases as the 
two we have considered. But because the fashion for dialectic 
reasoning seems to have enjoyed only a transitory life in romantic 

1 See Journal des Savants, July, 1902, pp. 354-56. 
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poetry, these later works show a decided diminution in the num- 
ber of parallelisms obtained by means of plays on words. Of the 
remaining forms we notice in Guillaume d' Angleterre a strong 
liking for direct repetition of words, phrases, and ideas in suc- 
cessive lines or couplets (149-54 point toward an imitation of 
Wace's Brut), while la Charrette offers the greatest number of 
parallelisms recurring after an interval (cf. 2852, 2854; 3126, 
3130; 3683, 3687; 3812, 3827, etc.). 

The influence of the Brut is again strikingly manifest in the 
Douce Folie Tristan, which also showed a tendency toward trans- 
posed repetitions. Words and phrases are reiterated: 

Murir desiret, murir volt, (20) 

Plentet i out de praerie, 

Plentet de bois, de venerie. (117, 118) 

Ysolt, pur vus tant me doil, 

Ysolt, pur vus ben murir voil. 

Ysolt, si ci me saviez. (169-71) 

Again, ideas are repeated in the Douce Folie, in successive lines 
or at intervals, sometimes with repetition of parts of the original 
phrase, sometimes by using the device of a play on words: 

En la nef nus mistrent en mer, 

Quant en haute mer nus melmes, (463, 465) 

Certes de feintise ore me pleing, 

Ore vus vai retraite e fainte, 

Ore vus ai jo de feinte ateinte; (852-54 [cf. 746-52]) 

Both of the poems of Benolt de Sainte-More, the Roman de 
Troie and the Chronique des Dues de Normandie, offer numerous 
instances of the simpler forms of direct repetition. They avoid, 
however, plays on words, analyses, and dialectics in general. 
Repetitions of single words in Troie include maint (2763-68), 
sovent (8610-15); in the Chronique, virge (24055-61). Repe- 
titions of phrases in Troie are seen in mielz s6 (10453-63), par 
qui (28298-305), and the couplet: 

Por quei volez si tost morir? 

Por quei volez si tost guerpir? (15405, 15406) 
In the Chronique we find de tant (37339-43) and the couplet: 

Joie a sis quers e joie sent, 

E grant joie pleniere atent. (16082, 16083) 
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However, the repetitions in Troie are far more frequent than in 
the Chronique. 

The same statement holds true of Wace's chronicle of Rou, 
which contains many repetitions of words and phrases, but does 
not show any pronounced partiality for the dialectics or word- 
analyses of the Brut. So with Wace's St. Nicholas and Ste. 
Marguerite, the Milnchener Brut, the Vie du Pape GrSgoire, 
and the fableau Richeut (1159). All these poems indulge in 
repetitions of words and phrases, but not in repetitions of lines. 
Richeut, to be sure, contains but one instance of a repetition (or, 
403-5). On the other hand, the Vie de Ste. Marie Vl&gyptienne 
repeats not only words and phrases, as ne (708-11), tant mar 
(406, 407), but the greater part of lines also: 

Desk' atant k'il sent la mort. 

Kant la mort vient e il la sent. (40, 41, etc.) 

Je ne lui os turner mon vis. 

Turner ne li os ma feiture (878, 879) 

E sun nun n'avoit pas demande. 

Ne que sun nun n'avoit enquis. (1350, 1351) 

It will be noticed that, while these lines are consecutive, they 
occur in different couplets and in the first example resemble 
transposed parallelism. 

Other and more romantic poems of the time present the same 
characteristics. The anonymous Sept Sages repeats words, 
phrases, and lines. An example of the last kind is : 

Ne le puet plus faire airer. 

Plus no puet Ton faire mairir. (2607, 2608) 

The first version of Floire et Blanchefleur offers a still larger 
number of examples of this feature of style, and likewise more 
variety : 

Ensamble vont, ensamble viennent. (213) 

S'amie nous demandera? 

Quant il demandera sa drue. (522, 523) 

Grant doel en fait, et de sa mere. 

II et s'amie grant doel font. (2898, 2899) 

A passage of this poem which contains grammatical rhymes is 
worth citing as quite unique in its way: 
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Jou vous f eroie coroner 

Et riche roiaume doner: 

Riche roiaume vous donroie 

Et d'or fin vous coroneroie. (2906-8) 

It is not necessary to show how direct repetition of words and 
phrases, and repetition of ideas in the same or different words, in 
successive lines or separated by intervals, continued to form a 
prominent feature of style in mediaeval French poetry. It had 
begun before the time of this first Romantic School. It went on 
after realism had fully asserted its sway. It is true that these 
forms of repetition do not occur after Wace's influence died out 
— after Marie de France, perhaps — so frequently as they did 
while the Brut was regarded as a model of good writing. But 
they are used whenever they suit the purpose of the poets, though 
it is quite probable that they were considered to be quite primi- 
tive ways of obtaining effects. Exception should be made, as we 
have already intimated, of the dialectic analytical parallelisms 
and plays on words which had been given to Thomas by Wace, 
elaborated by Thomas, and handed down by him to Chretien. 
These forms, indeed, seem to have been endowed with as short a 
life as the forms of transposed parallelism. They were exotic 
and soon perished. The simpler kinds were natural and persisted. 
Unlike the more subtle, they did not form a school, but remained 
subject to the call of individual impulse. And probably because 
they were considered as commonplace, easy of use, they were not 
abused after the first outbursts of enthusiasm for literature in the 
vernacular had died away. 

III. DIALOGUES IN ALTERNATE LINES AND IN THE SAME LINE 

With the revival of French literature after the Crusade of 
1147 the treatment of the dialogue attains considerable promi- 
nence. In both epic and narrative verse we come upon occasional 
passages where the poet is obviously exerting himself to express 
in alternate lines the self-uttered opinions of his characters, or 
even is dividing the same line between their arguments. The 
origin of either of these forms of debate at this time is by no 
means clear. Several centuries afterward, when the classical drama 
presents the same characteristics, we need only to look to its 
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models, the tragedies of Seneca, for abundant explanation of such 
peculiarities of style. But for poetry under Henry II or Louis 
VII reference to Seneca is meaningless. He may not have been 
known. Certainly he was not a standard of style. On the other 
hand, the clerks, to whom we are indebted for our first romantic 
poems, may have been influenced by the mannerisms of Terence, 
some of whose plays had been popular for a long time in the 
schools. Terence cultivates to a considerable degree the form of 
dialogue which is expressed in broken lines, lines in which two or 
more characters share. But he rarely, if ever, alternates his 
speeches in consecutive lines. To be sure, this latter feature is 
seen in Plautus, though not so frequently as the broken line, but 
Plautus may not have been read by the educators of that period. 1 
Consequently, if we argue that the French poets borrowed the 
broken line from their Latin authors, we cannot assign the dia- 
logue in alternate lines to this source. Besides, neither Gaimar's 
Estorie nor Wace's Brut uses either construction. And these 
pioneer works should have been especially affected by Latin 
models. There remains a possible explanation for this character- 
istic in the debates of the dialecticians, which may have tended 
toward a drill in dramatic expression. 

Leaving the schools and going to the people, we might seek 
an origin for the dialogue in alternate lines in the liturgical plays 
of the mediaeval drama. Learned in language, but popular in 
conception, the embryo mystery, the trope of the church service, 
furnished an ever-present model for vivid narration. It drew its 
thought and the greater share of its words from the Vulgate, but 
it was sung before the multitude in an antiphonal song which 
must have left its impression. Particularly well known was the 
trope of the Easter mass: 

Quem queritis in sepulchro, o cristicolae? 
— Jesum nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 

This dialogue in alternate lines was familiar to the most illiterate. 
Could it not have affected the forms of debate in popular 
literature ? 

Even better known to the masses was the structure of the 

i See W. Cloetta, KomOdie und TragOdie im Mittelalter. 
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early lyric, the alternating phrases of folk-song. The remains of 
ballad poetry prove that its creators possessed to an unusual degree 
the capacity for dramatic exposition. This capacity must have 
been admired by both epic and narrative poets in the Middle Ages, 
and could have well been imitated by them when nearing a climax 
or desiring to vary their phrases. Yet dialogues in alternate lines 
are not to be found in Boland and its epic contemporaries, and 
their absence from these poems leaves the argument for ballad 
influence on this feature of style quite unsupported. Perhaps as 
plausible would be the surmise that dialogues in alternate lines 
are due to a natural evolution of dramatic expression, and that 
dialogues in broken lines are derived from them in turn by a 
further extension of the construction. We would not, however, 
minimize the significance of the liturgical trope or lyric reiteration 
in regard to the dialogues in alternate lines of mediaeval poetry, 
while questions and answers included in the same line may have 
been justified in literary circles by the knowledge that so great an 
authority as Terence had deigned to employ them. 

We have said that both kinds of dialogue are absent from the 
epic poems of the first period of French literature. The didactic 
poetry of the same time, however, offers in perhaps its earliest 
representative an instance of an apparent desire to elaborate the 
dialogue in alternate lines. Is it a half-way stage we come upon 
in St. Alexis? 

Qodist H pedre: "Chiers filz, com t'aiperdut!" 
Respont la medre: "Lasse! qu'est devenuz?" 
Qodist la spose: " Pechiez le m'at tolut." (106-8) 

Artistic effort is certainly noticeable in this passage, notwithstand- 
ing its failure to attain completeness. But in what direction that 
effort may have led cannot be determined because the attempt stands 
by itself. Neither Philippe de Thaun nor the pious poets under 
Henry I appear to have followed up the hint which the author of 
St. Alexis gave them. And it is only with the French renaissance, 
after the Crusade of 1147, that the notion of giving artistic treat- 
ment to the dialogue seems to have been revived. 

This revival was not started by the writers who were in close 
touch with the schools, Gaimar and Wace. After the fashion had 
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been set, we do, indeed, find Wace giving it a grudging adhesion 
in his Bou (1171-73, 1177 [broken line], 3707, 3708; 3913, 3914), 
possibly because he wished to keep in the literary current, and not 
because of a real liking for the mannerism. The real exponents 
of this feature of style are the romantic poets, the especial repre- 
sentatives of the new literary spirit. 1 

The Roman de Thdbes first offers complete examples of both 
alternating and broken lines of dialogue. A serpent has killed a 
child, and the latter's nurse tells Capaneus about it: 

La pucele li dist a tant: 
" Sire, j'ai perdu mon enfant. 
— Bele, coment l'avez perdu? 
— Sire, une serpent l'a tolu, 
— Serpent? — Veire, sire, par fei: (2403-7) 

Other passages of the text present the alternating kind only : 

Cil demande: "Coment, co fa? 
— Par ma fei, sire, il l'a feru. 
— Et mis pere nel referi? 
— Nen il, car done l'eust honi. (8061-64) 

Otes demande: "Avez resp^t? 
— Nenil, por veir, jusqu'a la nuet. 
— Por Deu, dist il, or aiez paiz, (8303-5) 

In the variants of MSS B and C broken lines of dialogue may 
also be found (10006, 10066, 10077), and alternate lines as well 
(10079, 10080). 

These passages, however, are few in number, and their very 
rarity shows that the author of Th&bes did not include such a treat- 
ment of the dialogue among the essentials of poetic art. A com- 
parison with the examples of transposed parallelism in the same 
poem reveals the slight importance which the poet attached to 
dramatic expression. We may only infer from its presence that it 
was not a novelty. Had it made its first appearance here, it 
would have undoubtedly been given greater prominence. 

1 The twelfth-century version of St. Alexis bears witness to the tendency toward dramatic 
expression in dialogue. For instance, the verses of the original poem quoted above are 
reproduced quite faithfully in the revision, but the reference in two of the lines to the 
speaker is included within the speech : 

" Dius," dist la mere, "qu'est mes flex devenus? " 

Cou dist li peres : ** Pecies le m'a tolu." 
" Dius," dist l'espouse " com petit l'ai eu ! 

(edition, p. 234, 11. 455-57 [cf . p. 228, 11. 223-25]) 
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The assumption just drawn may receive support from the sub- 
sequent history of this feature of style. Neglected in Thebes, 
it was employed almost to prodigality in lilnSas. Transposed 
parallelism had been excluded in all its forms from the latter poem. 
Was it a declaration of independence of the authority of Th&bes 
which prompted the author of l^nias to this omission, and incited 
him to the development of the kinds of dramatic dialogue ? What- 
ever may have been his animus, the fact is that he cultivated with 
extraordinary zeal the art of forceful expression, particularly the 
dialogue in broken lines. The first opportunity to show his colors 
was gladly welcomed. .<Eneas questions the messengers returning 
from Carthage: 

"Qu'avez trove? — Nos bien. — Et quei? 
— Cartage. — Parlastes al rei? 
— Nenil. — Por quei? — N'i a seignor. 

— Quei done? — Dido maintient l'enor. 
— Parlastes vos o li? — Oil. 

— Menace nos? — Par fei, nenil. 

— Et que dist done? — Pramet nos bien. (645-51) 

Afterward the broken line is combined with the alternating line: 

"Anna, ge muir, ne vivrai, suer. 
— Quei avez done? — Fait me li cuer, 

Nel puis celer, jo aim. — Et cui? 
— Gel te dirai; par fei, celui .... 

(1273-76 [cf. 1677-81; 1684, 1685; 1750-58]) 

In later conversations we find the whole line alternating (7892-99 ; 
8002-4; 8470-72, etc.), the broken line by itself (7953-55), or 
the broken and alternating line in combination (7935-42 ; 8488-97 ; 
8623-28, etc.). Furthermore, there is an interesting use of the 
broken line (and also of the alternate line) in those passages of 
the erotic monologues where the victim of love debates with him- 
self (8133-48; 8347-52; 8961-81, etc.). Here we are approach- 
ing the methods of scholastic analysis and argument in which we 
might perhaps find a source for this feature of style. But what- 
ever their origin, the number and variety of dialogue passages in 
Ev&as easily place this poem before all others in the use of such 
dramatic constructions. 
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While the author of Ene'as makes frequent use of alternate 
lines to express a dialogue, and evidently prides himself on 
carrying dialogues between two characters in the same line to an 
extreme, the author of the other great romance of the period 
which drew its theme from ancient tradition, Benoit de Sainte- 
More, returns in his Troie to the frugality of Thebes. Notwith- 
standing the great length of Troie, there is possibly but one 
instance in it where the dialogue is expressed in either alter- 
nating or broken lines (25320, 25321). But Benoit's other poem, 
the Chronique des Dues de Normandie, makes more concessions 
to this feature of style. To be sure, its examples are infrequent, 
yet in the case of dialogues in alternate lines they are quite 
extended (cf. 11. 16908-16, 28556-66, etc.). The dialogue in 
broken lines occurs in combination with its fellow (11. 16761, 
16762). 

With Benoit we have reached the end of the period with 
which we are directly concerned, and may now turn back to 
other kinds of literature written a decade or more earlier. For 
it is an interesting fact that the dramatic form of dialogue had 
invaded the domain of epic poetry even. The Changun de Wil- 
lame, which gave such valuable testimony to the popularity of 
transposed parallelism, may be also adduced as witness to the 
favor with which these dialogue constructions were regarded. It 
knows both the alternating line: 

Dame Guiburc, desquant guardas ma porte? — • 

Par ma fai, sire, de novel le faz ore. 

Sire quons Willame, mult as petite force. — 

Seor, duce amie, desquant ies mun porter? — 

Par ma fei, sire, de novel, nient de vielz. 

Sire Willame, poi en remeines chevalers. (1281-86). 

There is a ballad flavor in the repetition of this passage, which 
may accuse its origin. But in the case of the broken lines of 
dialogue in the poem the flavor is wanting: 

Qui estes vus?— Co est Willame al Curbnies. (2216) 
Ne vient il dune? — Nun, dame. — Co m'est laid. (2801) 
Cum avez nun? — Keneward m'apelez. (2826) 
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Subsequent poems of the William of Orange cycle follow the 
example set by their predecessor. In the Couronnement Louis 
both forms are found, the alternating line alone (cf. 11. 1753-55, 
1789-91), or in combination with the broken line (cf. 11. 1458, 
1459). This is also true, to a less degree, of the Charroi de 
Nismes (alternate: 11. 1289, 1290; broken: 1. 1132), and the 
Prise cf Orange (alternate: 11. 522-24; broken: 1. 479). The 
form in alternate lines is adopted also by other cycles, and 
becomes the ordinary means of attaining dramatic power in hos- 
tile argument. 1 

In narrative poetry the fableau of Richeut, 2 which is dated 
1159, shows familiarity with both the alternating and broken-line 

forms : 

Po de chose 
Avez rien fait?— Oil.— Quel chose? (1145, 1146) 
Florie, fait il, Dex vos saut, 
Li Fiz Marie! 
— Sanson, Dex te beneie! 
— Don n'est encor venue m'amie? 

— Nenil, amis. 
—Que diz? — Sanson trop ies hastis. (1214-19) 

The first version of the romantic poem of Floire et Blanche- 
fleur, but a few years younger than Richeut, knows also both 
kinds and develops them to an extent that recalls the intensity of 
tine" as : 

"Dame," fait il, "ou est m'amie?" 

Cele respont! " El n'i est mie. 
— Ou est? — Ne sai. — Vous l'appelez. 
— Ne sai quel part. — Vous me gabez. 

Celez la vous? — Sire, nonal. 
— Par Deu, fait il, cou est gieu mal. 

(673-78 [cf. 287; 875, 876; 962, 963; 2283]) 

Among the court poets of the sixties who are known to us by 
name, Gautier d' Arras is foremost in adopting this feature of 
style. This was to have been expected, for Gautier, as we have 
seen, possessed little originality and independence of initiative. 

1 Cf. Girard de Roussillon in P. Meyer's Recueil d'anciens textes, p. 57, 11. 349-54; Garin 
le Loherain (4535-38, 6665-70), etc. 

2 See Meon's Nouveau recueil de fabliaux et contes, Vol. I. 
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Fearful of being eclipsed by the better writers of his time, he 
was ever mindful of adorning his verse and phrase with the 
embellishments in vogue for the moment. He is thus a true 
eclectic, a representative of what is fashionable in literature, and 
a study of his poems reveals the changing mannerisms of his 
masters in literary style. Therefore, while our comparison of his 
Oracle with the later Ille et (faleron indicated that transposed 
parallelism had fallen from court grace during the interval 
between the composition of those poems, a similar comparison in 
regard to the subject we are now treating shows that there had been 
no appreciable change in the fashion of handling dialogue pas- 
sages. Both tirade and Ille et Galeron contain speeches where 
the conversation between two characters is carried on, now in 
alternate lines, now in the same line. And the proportion of 
such speeches is practically the same in both poems. For dia- 
logues in alternate lines see Oracle, 309, 310; 875, 876; 4672, 
4673; 4949, 4950; Ille et Galeron, 1829, 1830; 3608, 3609; 
3663-65; 6407-9; 6509-11. For dialogues in broken lines see 
tfracle, 537; 544; 560; 923; 1530; 3587; 3698; 3885; 4399; 
Ille et Galeron, 1521; 3615; 3729; 5585; 5588; 6360; 6418. It 
will be noticed that the examples of either kind are quite unim- 
portant and do not exceed two lines in length, with the exception 
of a passage in tirade where both forms occur in combination: 

Je pert m'oneur, mais n'en puis mais. 
— Si puez. — Coment? — Esta en pais. 
— Je nel puis trouver en men cuer. (3686-88) 

The most interesting feature of this passage is that it occurs in a 
monologue, a debate held by the heroine of the episode with her- 
self, after the manner of the love monologues in JEnias. In view 
of this particular correspondence, and similar debates in the 
monologue of the hero which follows, together with the relative 
frequency of both varieties of dialogue in the poem, we may 
assume that tirade was written after tineas and took this notion 
of literary style from the greater romance. 

The same assumption may probably hold in the case of 
Thomas' Tristan. For while we find but one extended use of 
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broken and alternate lines to express a dialogue, this passage 
occurs in the midst of a debate carried on by Tristan with him- 
self over the genuineness of Isolt's love for him: 

Ele, de quei? — D'icest ennui. 
— U me trovereit? — La u jo sui. 
— Si ne set u ne en quel tere. 
— Nun? e si me feist dune querre! 
— A que faire? — Pur ma dolur. (139-43) 

Both the situation and the manner here recall Lavinia's mono- 
logue in lilnSas so vividly that we are led to trace a connection 
between the two passages and surmise that one is the model for 
the other. And because Enias apparently lays greater stress on 
this feature of style than Tristan, where we find but one other, 
inferior, example — alternating lines in a monologue of Isolt's 
(2935, 2936) — we assume that the model was furnished by J^n4as, 
and not Tristan. Unfortunately the Douce Folie, which is pos- 
sibly a work of Thomas, cannot throw much light on this point, 
for it offers but one good example of a dialogue in alternating 
lines (486-88), together with one poor one (384, 385), and it 
does not contain any dialogues in broken lines. 

Chretien de Troies may also have known En6as when he 
wrote his first Arthurian romance of Erec, but his treatment of 
the dialogue in that poem is not pronounced enough to indicate 
a more positive authority than Th&bes would be. We do not find 
any conversations in alternating lines in Erec. There seem to 
be two instances where a speech is restricted to a single line 
(851, 3258). Twice the line is broken between two interlocutors 
(4372, 6615), but only in the second passage is the dialogue 
complete. Once two broken lines occur together, but here the 
first hemistich of the first line is only the conclusion of remarks 
which were begun two lines before: 

Leisse m'aler! — Vos n'i iroiz! 
— Je si ferai. — Vos non feroiz! (215, 216) 

So that at best the showing in Erec is extremely meager and 
inconclusive. 
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But in Cliges, which was composed, as we have seen, under 
the inspiration of Tristan, illustrations of this feature of style are 
more numerous and more pertinent. Broken lines of debate with 
themselves emphasize the anxiety of lovers in their mono- 
logues — a trait bequeathed by Tristan (cf. Cliges, 504, 505 ; 627 ; 
653 ; 665 ; 698, combined with single-line speech in 699 ff .) ; while 
dialogues in alternate or broken lines between two characters 
quite rival in perfection the best passages of Ene~as: 

Don estes vos? — De Grece somes. 
— De Grece? — Voire. — Qui'st tes pere? 
— Par ma foi, sire, l'anperere. 
— Et comant as non, biaus amis? 
— Alixandre me fu nons mis. (Cligbs 366-70) 

Dame, que dire? que teisir? 

Congi6 vos quier.— Congi6? De. quoi? 
— Dame, an Bretaingne aler an doi. 
— Done me dites, por quel besoingne. (4308-11) 

The remaining poems of Chretien continue to use this manner- 
ism, la Charrette sparingly, Iwain and Perceval freely. Guil- 
laume d' Angleterre knows both forms, but in its handling of the 
broken line excels even En&as: 

Done le me vant! — Mout volantiers. 
— Que fan donrai? — Cine souz an tiers. 
— Cine souz? — Voire. — Tu les avras, 

(Guillaume d' Angleterre, 2099-2101) 

Un roi?— Voire.— Don?— D' Angleterre. (2813) 

Ainz sont vostre charnel ami. 
— Ami? Comant? — Vostre fil sont. 
— Deus, fet la dame, qui respont: 

Puet estre voirs?— Oil, sanz dote. (3106-9) 

As might be expected this artistic handling of dialogue pas- 
sages did not cease with the poets who wrote in the third quarter 
of the twelfth century. Their successors took it up and contrib- 
uted to make it a permanent adjunct of literary style. But its 
period of elaboration is distinctly to be bounded by Thebes on 
the one hand and En&as on the other — a period not exceeding 
ten years, in all probability. An attempt to develop the form in 
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alternate lines may be traced perhaps as far back as the St. Alexis, 
but this attempt first attained success in Thebes and Thebes also 
furnished the first example of a dialogue in broken lines. (This 
statement is made on the assumption that Thebes antedates the 
Willame.) But the author of T'hebes does not display any great 
satisfaction over his victory, if it be his, and it was reserved for 
^n6as to develop dramatic dialogue to its greatest capacity. For 
in applying it to erotic monologues so that the lover can debate 
with himself, the author of lllnSas made possible many an episode 
of mediaeval literature. Thomas saw its capabilities, and Chretien 
also, while their successors only confirmed their practice. Among 
the contemporaries Wace and Benoit de Sainte-More pay a 
reluctant homage to this construction, but the time-serving 
Gautier d' Arras accepts its sway enthusiastically and vaunts his 
fealty even to the debates with self of his erotic monologues. 

F. M. Warren. 
Yale University. 
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